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A FOREWORD BY THE . EDITOR 

Th ver>’ necessary^at the present time to re\iew the 
position of affairs in the art world before attempting to 
arrive at any conclusion about the prospects of the 
future. A good deal has happened recently to change 
the conditions of cTistcnce in this country and to pro- 
videforsolutionacomplctely new set of social problems. 
By this change the progress and development of art 
have been seriously affected, and in industrial art especial!}’ influences 
have come into operation which are full of dangerous possibilities. 
Already, indeed, they have had the effect of appreciably crippling most 
forms of artistic acti\ity ; they have created difficulties which limit the 
oppoitunities of the art worker and hamper his freedom of action, and 
thev have imposed on him the need to revise and reconsider the whole 
scope of his practice.' , . ’ > 

These influences call for careful analysis : they are of two classes, tempo- 
rary and permanent — or at all events so far permanent that they are 
likely to persist for a generation or longer. The temporary ones, caused 
immediately by the war. were shortage of raw materials, lack of unskilled 
labour, diversion of skilled labour to other than artistic purposes, and 
increase of expenditure by the thriftless; the permanent ones are the re* 
duction — due to the great growth in taxation — in the spending power of 
the people, redistribution of income with, as a result, an alteration in the 
character of the public demand, and. lastly, a great addition to the cost 
of production The temporal^ influences have by now waned so much 
that they hardly need to be considered ; while they persisted they pro- 
duced a general shortage, with a supply unequal to the demand, and 
then a feverish effort to provide, at the extravagant prices which the 
thriftless w'ere prepared to pay, quantity rather than quality 
But the'pcrminent influences cannot be disregarded if the architect, the 
designer, and the other workers in the applied arts are to avoid disaster. 
The extravagant and undiscriminating demand which required quantity 
and took no account of quality seems, on the whole, to have been satis- 
fied, and there are signs that from now onwards the selective sense of the 
public is likely to make itself definitely felt, with, it may fairly be e.x- 
pected, a better appreciation of the efforts of the artist and the designer 
This inclination towards better things will not, however, be enough bv 
itself , the artist wnl! have to guide it, and to do this properly he will him- 
self haxe to look ahead and not only to foresee what are going to be the 
requirements of the public, but also to provide in adv.ince what will be in 
request. 

Therefore, it is plainly a matter of ui^cnt importance for him to study the 
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character of these permanent influences, and, if they are not to reduce 
him to hopeless incompetence, to understand the way in %\hich they 
must affect hts aims and his methods The increased burden of taxation, 
by which the spending power of the public is reduced, presses most 
heavily upon the hitherto wealthy people who were in the past the art 
patrons most considered and catered for, the redistribution of income 
gi\es a larger proportion to thewiage earning section of the community, 
and the enhanced cost of production necessitates many practical econo- 
mies The reduction m the surplus funds remaining to the wealthy 
people of the older type after the necessanes of life ha\ e been purchased 
must bring about a corresponding reduction in their demand for high- 
priced works of art, and if m course of tittle a new kind of wealthy class 
grow’s up, it w’lll be with another sort of taste which will have to be edu- 
cated and det eloped. 

Really, for some lime to come, art will have to be for the multitude and it 
must be put on the market at a price w'hich will be within the reach of the 
majority It will have to take a form which will not be beyond the com . 
prehension of the ordinary person and which, through the medium of 
e^eryday things, will appeal to the man in the street That this will in* 
Nolve a degradation of art to a permanently popular level need not be 
feared , the man in the street is not the brainless and inartistic creature 
which the shopkeepers, with their dangerous half-knowledge, apparently 
assume him to be. More often than not he has a quite clear appreciation 
of what is really artistic, and he has a sound instinct for things that are 
correct in design and construction and that show a harmonious blending 
together of intention, materials, and methods of production. Most cer- 
tainly he is worth cultivating ; there are in him important possibilities 
which no sane artist can ignore 

That, hitherto, he has been wrongly educated can be frankly admitted, 
but for this the bulk of the blame must be laid upon the salesman who is 
only too ready to accuse the public of want of taste. The idea that florid 
and superfluous ornament, plastered over bad work and unsuitable 
materials to hide structural defects, his any claim to be accounted artistic 
would never have arisen if it had not been forthe abysmal ignorance and 
the w ilful misrepresentation of the salesman. Has he ever troubled him- 
self to learn how to distinguish between the freak things which are ex- 
travagant, “ quaint,” and pseudo-artistic, and those which are worthy 
productions of the real artist? Has he ever studied the first principles of 
art and discovered that they prescribe fitness for its purpose as a funda- 
mental essential in every artistic thing? Has he ever realised that in all 
art w^rk soundness of construction and recognition of the possibilities 
and limitations of the materials are matters of supreme importance, and 
2 
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manufacturer, he must be content to be for a v.hUe a learner rather than 
a teacher, until he has acquired the knowledge which will make his posi- 
tion secure and give him a market for his abilities. 

Then will come his full opportunity to educate the public and to undo the 
harm which has been done to the popular taste in the past ; then will it 
be possible to ensure to the applied arts their right measure of authority. 
But all this,- obviously, will take time and a considerable amount of con- 
sistently energetic effort, and much help can be given by well-considered 
propaganda. In this direction THE STUDIO can claim to ha\ e, during its 
seven-and-twenty years, laboured continuously for the information of the 
public, and to ha\e fought Bleadilf the battle of the artist. Its assistance 
will be offered as readdy in the future as it has been in the past ; but the 
artist must co-operate if adequate resuUsaretobesecured. Weshallnot 
get anywhere if he stands aside and e.tpecls other people to do his work. 
Indeed, if he docs stand aside, he will be shirking what is really a national 
obligation. This country has to compete with others in commercial acti- 
vity, and abroad the problems of industrial an are being tackled with 
commendable energy. In Sweden, for Irtstance, there Is in working order 
an association for promoting an alliance between the artist and the manu« 
facturer, and it is giving special attention to the Wvi>s in which good art 
can be brought within the reach of the mass by methods of machine pro- 
duction. (The work of this association 1$ fully dealt with in an article by 
Mr. Wettergren in this volume, pages 107 to 122). In Germany there 
has been in existence for some years a powerful organisation which has 
established definitely the community of interests between the business 
men and art-workers of all types, and which has achieved a notable suc- 
cess in capturing home and foreign markets by the help of a sound com- 
• mercial policy. Jf we in this country' are to secure our fair share of busi- 
ness opportunitieswe must be not less active In organisation and in estab- 
lishing the right relation between the people who are most concerned with 
the progress of our artistic industries. 

By means of the British Institute of Industrial Art the Government offers 
practical assistance to a seriously conceived movement, 'To help _on 
matters by appropriate propaganda The Studio and The Studio Year- 
Book are always available, and in them illustrations will readily be shown 
of any work that is of sufficient merit to warrant attention. But really the 
future is in the hands of the architects, the designers, and the art workers 
must do more than they have done in the past if the dis- 
abilities of the present are to be overcome, and if the authority of art is to 
be established in years to come. ' GEOFFREY HOLl^^E, 
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HADDON HALL-AN OLD ENGLISH- 
HOME. BY SYDNEY R. JONES r , w 

OMESTIC architecture is a subject of 
peculiar interest in the annals of British an, 
and the high standard of accomplishment 
that has been attained through many cen- 
turies is universally recognised. From those 
earliest times, when the germs of our modern 
homes saw light in the strongholds and forti- 
fied houses, and through periods of slow 
development when manners and customs, 
together with standards of comfort and con- 
venience, continually changed, the domestic 
art of the people found expression in the 
dwellings they lived in. Thus England is remarkable for its priceless 
heritage of houses which present an unbroken record of the progress of 
the building art from the distant Middle Ages, through Tudor and Jaco* 
bean times, down to the days of the Georges and the rise of the nine- 
teenth centurj'. In ever)* part of England c.xamplcs can be studied — in 
the castles and fortified manor houses, fine halls of the Edwardian period, 
late Gothic work, the long series of great houses erec ted in Elijcahcthan 
and Stuart days, sober brick and stone dwellings of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and in countless small houses and cottages of every age that still 
survive in many towns and countre* villages. It is to be observed that in 
all this work a continuous vein of thought is clearly traceable, even though 
as the centuries passed by, conditions of life gradually altered, and the 
constant progression towards higher ideals of living brought new prob- 
lems in its train. Planning developed, houses became more habitable 
and comfortable, and from the rude early dwellings emerged thcEngli.sh- 
man’s home. And as the problems attending this progression arose, the 
solution for each was found without departing from the established prin- 
ciples that guided building svork.’ Ideals were retained, craftsmen im- 
proved in skill and knowledge, and the fine traditions of house-building 
were carried on. 

Great Britain is fortunate in still possessing a small body of men who can 
bring to our modern domestic architecture something of the spirit that 
was expressed in the days when the great traditions were vital forces in 
daily life. True, their work is far too rarely seen, for the public habit of 
mind and outlook on life give small encouragement for the real develop- 
ment of the arts of building, and the consequent result is apparent in the 
great mass of modern architecture, which shews little of tradition or 
ideal. But even so, the lessons of a great past have not been wholly lost. 
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and although old traditions belong to other times, the principles that lay 
behind them pro\Ule the real solution lor the new problems ol to da>. 
As we lace our present problems ol building in difficult times, it is there- 
fore wise to cast our minds back and study works of permanent value, if 
we are to build honestly and truthfully, and express in our modem archi- 
tecture the best ideals of the days in which we li\c With this end in 
view, Haddon Hall, in Derbyshire, has been selected as the subject of 
this article 

Haddon Hall is one of the most interesting houses of its kind in England 
It is beautifully situated on a bend of the riser Wye, and the old walls 
and towers mount up from a wealth of greenery and woodland that 
densely clothes the rising ground The grev stone buildings, with the 
river flowing beneath, and the gardens extending down the hillside from 
a background of yews and beech trees, make a singularly picturesque 
group (see frontispiece). The house fils its surroundings perfectly, and 
the buildings and natural features harmoniously blend It is tnie that 
time has touched the walls with its magic hand, and age has brought 
romance in its tram, but the real appeal of the old house rests on bases 
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far more substantia! than all that accidents of lime' or aj’c can "firinfi. It 
is a valuable record of human Hfc and ^\ork, shewinji the progress of 
civilization from one {Jeneration to another; shewing, also, how our an* 
cesfors planned tlicir homes, and the way in which the craftsmen satis- 
fied the demands of practical requirements and standards of taste. In 
fmc, the origin of the English house of to-day, and tlie germs from which 
it has sprung, can be traced in the walls of Haddon Hall 
Although the external walls were strong cnougli to ensure the safct> of 
the inhabitants, Haddon Hall was never a fortified house within the tnie 
meaning of the term. It has therefore been singularly free from the 


ravages of internal strife and w; 



•. During tile long period of occupa- 
tion by its owners, the Vernon and 
Manners f.imilies. no disturbing 
events from the pages of Englisli his- 
tors' were connected with it Conse- 
quently the house has escaped mis- 
fortune, and has come down to us a 
perfect specimen of domestic archi- 
tecture. It is architecture of a \crs' 
precious kind, represenimg that 
native growth of building which 
naturally developed out of practical 
needs and local conditions of mate- 
rial and labour The building of the 
house c.^lcndcd o\er mans cen- 
turies, and the details* of its erection 
aregisen in Mr Clieeiham’s etcel- 
Icn! hook on the subject * The ear- 
liest walls date from the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and at that distant 
period a house of cfinsiderablc si7c 
evidently cxivlcd During the four 
icenth cenlurv*, however, great 
htftlding operations were under- 
taken. The old house was appar 
cntly reconsinictcd. the great hall 
and ofTiccs were built, and the main 
features of the plan were developed 
into their present form The rest 
150 \cars «aw further additions to 
the house, notably the erection of 
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various buildings facing the upper and lower courtyards, and the com- 
pletion of the range of buildings overlooking the river, these last being 
■attributed to Sir George Vernon, who died in 1567. When the Manners 
family succeeded to the estate on the death of Sir George Vernon, the 
works in progress were continued. The decorations in the beautiful Long 
Gallerj’ were finished, the state bedroom and other apartments were em- 
bellished. the terrace was built (p. 6), and the gardens were laid out (p. 7). 
Since that time no alterations of note have occurred, and the house, with 
its details and surroundings, remains much as it stood when the last 
building operations were brought to a close. 

One of the outstanding features of Haddon Hall is the peculiarly 
English character of the masonry. Although the building of the 
10 
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house was earned on almost con 
tmually through several centuries, no 
great changes m architectural style 
are Msible Variations in minor de 
tails can be traced, and the continual 
growth in ideas of comfort ande\en 
luxury brought additions to the plan 
and caused alterations in the arrange 
ment of the rooms but the visible effect 
of the work as a w hole is harmonious and 
uniform Over n long period the 
Gothic tradition was adhered to with re 
markable fidelity and the buildings are 
marked by its characteristics Thus 
all the work whether vn the upper or 
lower courtyards (pp 10 and 11) or in 
details such as the kitchen chimney (p 
9) or the bell turret (p 12) shews a 
common origin Practical requirements 
determined the plan, and the miernal 
arrangements are visible on the ex 
tenor Each feature was built to serve 
a definite purpose, and the form that 
each took dev eloped naturally out of the 
kind of stone available, the established 
building tradition and the vision of the 
craftsmen Tor example the kitchen 
chimney bay aforementioned, is a per 
fectly straightforward and truthful piece 
of building The extreme width of the 
chimney at its base, the tapering mason 



ry above and the shafts set squarely at the head, are external features 
which at once denote the wide open kitchen hearth and the bedroom fi.ee 


places within Further, the three light window necessary for lighting the 
small closet m what is known as ‘ Dorothy Vernon’s Room,” is cleverly 
devised at an angle within the thickness of the walls and is not the least 


charming feature of this elevation The masonry is of local stone, and 
the chimney returns on to the mam walls and narrows to the shafts, by a 
senes of small slopes The total result is as pleasing as it is practical 
The same direct and honest treatment is obvious m all the work through 
out the house where picturesque groupings arrest the eye at every turn 
The stones used in the buddings of Haddon are the local limestones and 
12 
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sandstones The lime 
stones of Derbyshire 
have much m common 
\\ 1th those of Yorkshire 
and Westmorland, and 
differ from the stones 
oftheCotswoldsandthe 
South Western Coun 
ties They are cold in 
colour and hard to 
work Partly because 
of the nature of the 
materials used, and 
partly through physi 
cal conditions, geo 
graphical situation, and 
human temperamental differences, the stone buildings in the north of 
England are unlike those in the south They arc more rugged in appear 
ance, and the operation of a conser\ative Nem of thought is MSible in the 
details The e\tremelv solid walls, the low pitched gables, the ponder 
ous roofs, and the heavy character of the doorways windows and orna 
ments suggest the nature of the country, and the mental outlook and con 
ditions of life of the northerner These influences are most strongly 
expressed in the common ly pes of local work, m the farmhouses and cot 
tages and barns Mans examples can be seen in the towns and Milages 
round about Haddon — at oulgreaxc, Stanton in the Peak, Row sley , 

Bakewell, and in the I athkiU valley Haddon Hall of course, is a more 
ambitious instance of budding It was always the home of a powerful and 
wealthy family who could command the best of education and luxury 
which their times offered Something of this can be discerned in the 
scale, design, and arrangements of their house Nevertheless the same 
forces thsi Je? eloped the h>cs} si} Je architecture of the humhie peoph 
were at work while the Hall was building The harmonious effect of the 
house and its surroundings has been noted earlier in this article The 
stone walls, rising from a natural foundation of limestone rock, blend so 
w ell w ith the landscape that they might be part of it The reasons for this 
harmony are not far to seek The local stone gav e the materials for build 
ing and they were fashioned by generations of craftsmen who were born 
and reared among the neighbouring hills, and steeped m the traditions of 
the locality The workings of their minds can be traced in the stones thev 
wrought These men were evidently opposed to change m style or 
fashion and the keynote of their work was simplicitv The same motives 
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of building were carried on from cen- 
tury to century. The earlier masonry 
is rougher and more uneven than that 
of later date, but the differences are 
not great enough to be conspicuous, 
and faithfulness to architectural style 
over a long period gave the remark- 
able effect of continuity already in- 
stanced. Even when the spirit of the 
Renaissance was spreading through- 
out England, it did not manifest itself 
intheexteriorofHaddonHall. The 
south front (p. 13). which shews 
some of the latest, as well as part of 
the earliest svork, presents a unity of 
style quite unaffected by foreign in- 
fluences. 

The plan makes a four-sided figure, 
the north and south sides of which 


are longer than those east and west. 
It is not a true parallelogram, as none 
of the angles at the corners are right 
angles. The side nearest to the river 
faces westwards, and the gardens 
borderthesouth front. Thecoloured 
drawing (frontispiece), with the river 
and west side nearest to the observer 
shews the arrangement of the house! 
It contains two internal quadrangles 
with the upper, or eastern court- 
yard separated from the lower 
courtyard by the hull and adjoining 
rooms. The present plan, which was 
largely developed during the four- 
teenth centur>^ is especially interest- 
mg as shewing the common form of a 
house ol that period. In those days 
the principal entrance was no doubt 
through the archway under the 
north-east tower (p. 10), The hall 
"US reached from the upper court- 
16 
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yardbyadoomay.and from the lower court 
yard b> a porch, and it was entered in the 
usual way through a wooden screen at the 
lower, or sersants’ end The kitchen and 
domestic offices were towards the north and 
extended as far as the outer wall , three 
arched stone doorwavs, which can still be 
seen behind the screens, were the means of 
access to them Beyond the dais, at the upper 
end of the hall, were the private apartments 
of the family There were other rooms also, 
mcon\ eniently arranged but many m num 
ber, and the fourteenth century plan of Had 
don clearly shews that in matters of pri\ac> 
and decent conditions of liMng the people of 
that time were improving on the knowledge of 
their ancestors The hall of course, was still 
the most important room, where the life of the 
household centred, and this structure yet pre 
serves many of Us original features — the 
oaken screen pierced by two openings, the 
minstrels* gallery, the raised dats, and the 
traceried windows (p 19) The screen, with 
the from of the minstrels* gallery above it, is 
a beautiful piece of Gothic woodwork It is 
divided into panels, and the head of each panel is enriched with tracery 
The fireplace is of later date than the original masonry, while the gal 
lery on the east side, and the panelling on the walls, belong to the seven 
teenth century 

This fourteenth century house, of simple plan and direct construction, is 
picturesque from the evterior The drawing reproduced on page II 
shews a view of It taken from the lower courtyard The courtyard is 
flagged with large stones, and Us surface is relieved by three steps which 
lead to the raised platform in front of the hall The entrance porch occu 
pies the ground floor of a low tower and is reached by an arched door 
way Immediately over the archway are two small stone shields, one of 
which bears the arms of the Vernonwho no doubt built the tower Each 
of the two rooms ov er the porch has a window div ided by a single mul 
lion, a hoodmould, terminated by two sculptured ornaments, extends 
around the rectangular head of the upper window Gargoyles project 
from the corners of the tower at the level of the roof, and the walls are 
completed by a battlement, with a chimney and octagonal staircase tur 
18 
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ret rising from opposite angles. Beyond the entrance the main wall is 
seen. Its surface is broken by the bold projection of the fireplace, and 
two lofty windows, with traceried heads and arched dripstones over, light 
the hall from each side of the fireplace. At the end of the hall a further 
projection contains the dining-room — which evidently grew out of the 
original sollar — with the drawing-room on the upper floor Both these 
rooms have interesting windows facing the courtyard. The lower one 
belongs to the late Gothic period and is singularly beautiful It has eight 
lights, and each light is cusped at the head, as is shewn by the interior 
illustrated on page 23. 

The work erected after the fourteenth century is of great interest 
Although the ground plan was not materially altered in the succeeding 
centuries, the house was continually enlarged and improved. It was 
made very much more convenient, and this necessitated rearrangements 
of rooms and additions thereto. The early house, in which the great hall 
was the central feature, was enlarged until the various habitable apart- 
ments completely surroun- 
ded both the courtyards. 

Its growth cannot be 
treated in detail here, but 
the result can be seen in 
the building, and in many 
charming features that are 
excellent examples of de- 
sign and craftsmanship. 

Thus, when the rooms on 
the south front were de- 
veloped, the staircase 
leading from the hall (p. 

21) came into being as a 
natural means of com- 
munication to them. The 
stone stairs were construc- 
ted, and the bay which 
contains them was built 
out into an angle of the 
upper courtyard. The 
more private parts of the 
house were separated from 
the hall by a pair of dog- 
gates situated at the head 

of the first flight of steps, stjurcas! leaui^g from the great hall 
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and an interesting old pair of dog-gates in this position may stdl be seen 
The south front (p. 13) also has many beautiful features of the later build- 
ing period. In the sixteenth century this front was improved by the 
addition of the bay from the dining and drawing-rooms, and by the erec- 
tion of the buildings known as the “ Earl's Apartments,” between the 
drawing-room and the chapel. In the same century, too, the Long Gallery 
— that most characteristic apartment of Elizabethan times — was added to 
the house It was built over a range of earlier rooms contiguous to the 
upper garden. The south front of Haddon is widely known, for it gives 
one of the most picturesque views of its Kind in England. It presents a 
somewhat irregular composition that grew into one harmonious whole as 
room by room was built to meet the exigencies of fashion and conveni- 
ence. This progression brought into being the notable series of oriels and 
bay-wmdows that extend from end to end of the elevation, and boldly 
project from the walls at many angles. The great bay in the Long Gal- 
len- (p 17) is the largest of the number, as well as one of the most recent. 
It is flanked on either side by smaller bays, and makes a fine central 
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feature of a noble group , it is rectangular on plan, and has many lights 
shewing above a plain and severe lower story The bay between the 
Long Gallery and the " Earl’s Apartments,’ lighting the dining and 
drawing rooms is especially graceful It is two stories in height and shews 
armorial bearings, carved in stone over the upper window below the 
battlements (p 18) The lines and proportions of the work are good, 
and the details are finely wrought The interior of this bay is as pleasing 
as the exterior The windows on the ground floor stand out beyond the 
thickness of the wide dining room walls (p 22), and similar window’s 
light and give interest to the drawing room Throughout the building 
there are many other subjects of design and workmanship — details of 
masonrv and carving and peculiarities of planning — all worthy of close 
study 

In considering the architec 


tural growth of Haddon 
Hall all the arts and trades 
connected with building 
necessarily come under re 
view And of those artificers 
who contributed to the build 
ing of the house, none gave 
better work than the plum 
bers A great deal of lead 
was used to cover the roofs, 
as most of them are low in 
pitch and hidden behind the 
battlements, but the lead 
work for which Haddon is 
justly famous is to be seen in 
the rainwater heads of the 
two courtyards They are 
some of the finest m the 
country The patterns are 
many and various and they 
exhibit much ingenuity in de 
sign and dexterity in execu 
tion Among the forms em 
ployed are those common to 
sixteenth centurv leadwork 
at Its best betraying strong 
mediTsval influences in the 
embattled projections and m 
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the delicate pierced traceries Heraldic devices occur with fre 
quency, the most evident being the boar’s head and the peacock, 
the crests of the Vernon and Manners families Two char 
actenstic rainwater heads, illustrated on page 16 are from the lower 
courtyard The> are shaped like little castles and hive projecting bays 
while each flit surface is decorated with a pierced pattern the rare 
quilit> of which can be seen by the drawings Behind each decorative 
head is an inner casing to receive the rain water, ind the deep shadow 
from It enriches the effect of the pierced work The square pipes and 
sockets have the same good qualities as the heads and are similarly 
adorned with patterns and crests in relief A number of devices eve 
cuted m pierced lead are given in detail on page i5 

Evidence of another handicraft is 
seen in the internal woodwork The 



interior of Haddon Hall is as interesting 
as the e-^tenor, and manv of the rooms 
are rich in wainscoting and other e\ 
amples of carpentry Earliest in point 
of date IS the hall screen itself a Gothic 
feature constructed of substantial ma 
tenal and ornamented with cuspmg and 
tracery Of equal interest though 
later in period, are the oaken fittings of 
the dining room which bear the name 
and date “ Monseigneur de Vernon 
ano dm 1545 carved m Gothic char 
acters This room lighted from the 
west by a long window of many lights 
and from the south by a deep bay 
wainscoted throughout in oak, with 
ornaments and heraldic shields carved 
on the fneze and having a low ceiling 
divided bv five stout moulded beams 
gives a wonderful impression of a room 
and its fittings as it appeared in Sir 
George Vernon s day (pp 22 and 23) 
It IS improbable that the whole of the 
woodwork belongs to his time — for ex 
ample part of the carved upper cor 
nice IS certainly earlier — but the gene 
ral arrangement remains much as he 
left It, and is remarkably beautiful The 
27 
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Drr*u. OF FLAsrsR nttszB iv drawivc-room 

proportions of the panels on the walls, being much longer in height than 
width, suggest the influences of Gothic design (pp. 24 and 27), and each 
panel is surrounded by a simple moulding worked on the actual framing 
and mitred at the corners. The rich narrow frieze, set off to fullest ad- 
vantage by the simple panelling, is happily placed. No more suitable 
type of ornamentation could have been employed, nor could better use 
have been made of the carved work, which is full of spirit and vitality, 
and gives many charming contrasts of light and shade. 

While the woodwork in the dining-room is thoroughly English in char- 
acter, that in the Long Gallery she\vs the development of panelling 
carried a stage further. The wainscot in this fine apartment was erected 
when the Manners family had succeeded to Haddon, and it was in their 
time that Renaissance motives were first introduced in the decorations 
of the building. The abandonment of the native style is apparent in all 
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the details. In place o! the simple forms of the eariier work, sunk pat- 
terns, applied mouldings, and fluted pilasters surmounted by frieze and 
cornice, were freely employed The woodwork which covers the four 
sides of the Long Gallery and the upright surfaces of the bays, imparts to 
the walls an effect of great richness (p 25). The design is intricate, and 
is embellished with many mouldings and much carving. A series of pil- 
asters with capitals, from which spring large and small semi-circular 
arches, occur at regular intervals and give the main lines o! the design. 
Over xVie smaW axcVies the arms of Manners are carved on shields, the 
boar's head appears in relief on the frieze above, and the cornice is a 
complex piece of work ornamented with battlements and turrets. The 
elaborate design and finished workmanship of this panelling ^hew that the 
thought in the minds of those who made it had travelled very far from 
the ideas that prompted the oak decorations in the dining-room and the 
Gothic screen in the great hall *, and it is evident that a conscious striving 
aftereffect had become the manner of the day, and had displaced those 
earlier principles which, above all, made work sound in construction and 
simple in design Any weakness in the proportions and arrangement of 
30 
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the decorations of the gallery is compensated for by the rare quality of 
the oak, Avhich has toned to a delicate tint of grey, giving a softness and 
harmony to the walls that greatly enhance the effect of this beautiful 
room. The plaster ''ceiling of the Long Gallery is ornamented 
with moulded ribs arranged in geometrical patterns and panels, and the 
family badges, modelled in relief, appear at regular inter\’als (p 31). 
Other interesting plaster-work is to be seen in the drawing-room, where 
a deep frieze of quite unusual character decorates the walls (p. 28). It 
is made up of five longitudinal bands of ornament, with narrow mould- 
ings separating each band, and the patterns of the enrichment shew a 
conventional rendering of cherubs’ heads, dolphins, fruit and flowers 
(p.29). 

Quite different in treatment to the foregoing is the overmantel in the 
'state bedroom (p. 30) which is executed in modelled stucco The sub 

the trees. It is a quaint composition, with the human figures clumsily 
handled, but a real feeling for decoration is traceable in the other parts 
of the work. Special interest attaches to this overmantel, for the particu- 
lar material used suggests that it was carried out by one of a small school 
of modellers in stucco who flourished in England during the sixteenth 
century. These men drew their inspiration either from Italy, or from 
the work of the Italian modellers that were first introduced into England 
by Henry VIII, and who followed the methods devised by the ancient 
Romans • 

The gardens atHaddon Hall are hardly less interesting than the build- 
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mgs, and they sene to shew that centuries ago the science oJ gardening 
was closely studied, and pleasure grounds were laid out with a great deal 
of consideration for effect They were planned with much ingenuity, 
that they should be the intimate connecting links between the houses and 
the outer world , and it was no haphazard system that gave the smooth 
lawns, the open spaces and shaded walks, the arbours and seats, and the 
beds gay with flowers At what date the gardens at Haddon were first 
made is not clear, but it is evident that in the sixteenth century they had 
assumed a form ^ery like the present The general plan, shewn by the 
bird’s eye view given on page 7, furnishes an excellent example of a gar 
den arranged in proper relation to the house, and adapted to the natural 
peculiarities of the ground The steep hillside has been turned to good 
account with great artistic skill, and the gardens are laid out in four 
levels The Lower and Upper Gardens face the south side of the house, 
while to the east of it lies the Winter Garden, planted with yew trees, 
with Dorothy Vernon’s Walk, bordered by high sycamores, at the highest 
level beyond Each difference of level is boldly defined by an upright 
wall, the wall in the Lower Garden being accentuated by a series of mas 
sive buttresses, and that m the Upper Garden by the well known terrace 
balustrade and steps (page 6) Leading from the walk that skirts the 
Lower Garden is a long flight of steps descending, by seven stages, to the 
small outer gate in the garden wall Here, beyond the wall and bounded 
by the river, was the site of the kitchen gardens The view from this 
point gives an impression of beauty and harmony not soon to be forgot 
ten, and leaves on the mind a picture of a rare old English home 
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ADDITIONS TO “THE HUT,” COW- 
BEECH HILL, BY L. SUTTON WOOD 

H ouse building in these days of high prices is something of an 
adventure and to build at a moderate and reasonable expend!* 
ture is difficult indeed. A great deal depends, however, on 
the methods employed. In the present case the owner was 
able to secure for a very moderate sum a really fine site in the heart of 
Sussex, on which stood a small cottage, perhaps three hundred years 
old, in good condition. This little place had been used as a week-end 
retreat before any additions w-ere begun, and in the meantime the lawn 
was laid out and a start made on the flower and vegetable gardens. ' 
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The intimate knowledge thus gained of the best points of the site helped 
to decide the form that the additions should take The plans were settled 
about March 1919 and all materials were bought at once, resulting in a 
considerable saving over the prices ruling when the work was completed. 
No contractor was employed, but an efficient local man was put in charge 
as foreman, and the owner personally dealt with wages and the buying of 
materials. The wood used throughout was English oak, most of it felled 
and sawn about half-a mile from the site, and finished with the adze ; the 
bricks were also of local production, with those delightful variations of 
ash-grey and purple brown which come from clamp burning Through- 
out'the work an endeavour was made to use local materials wherever 
possible, and to use them in a straightforward manner, and by so doing to 
capture, perhaps, a little of the charm and feeling of the old work in 
which the neighbourhood is singularly rich 
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•• THE HUT," COWBEECH HILL 
As will be seen from the plan (p,33), the old cottage forms a useful part 
of the new arrangement, the kitchen retaining its original function, and 
the new dining-room being placed conveniently near it. As the kitchen 
was very low and unpleasantly close in summer, it was greatly improved 
by removing part of the bedroom over and throwing the space thus ob- 
tained into the kitchen. There still remained enough of the old bedroom 
to form a bachelor’s " den.*’ The new staircase (p 34) was planned to 
give access to the best of the old bedrooms, as well as the new portion, the 
remaining rooms in the old cottage being reached from the original stair- 
case, steep and with many winders The living-rooms and bedrooms 
were planned in practically all cases to face south and thus take advan- 
tage of the sun and view. 

Perhaps the most interesting room is the guest-room, from the windows 
of which (p 36) one can enjoy a sweep of twenty-five miles of coast, from 
Hastings to Beachy Head, and inland nearly to Lewes To take the ful- 
lest advantage of this view a covered balcony (p 37) runs along the front 
of the house with access from the bedrooms Some of the oak beams 
carrying this balcony are over twenty-five feet long and run right 
through the house Sufficient space is given on the balcony for two 
camp-beds, useful on hot summer nights. Oak barrel-staves were used 
for the balustrade and proved both suitable and sightly. 
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The little hall {p. 34) Is open to the rool and has a large fireplace for 
burning VkOod, of which there is an abundance available in the locality. 
The hall is likely to be used frequently as a breakfast-room as it gets the 
early morning sun, and being provided with a lobby to the entrance door 
is not likely to be draughty 

In order to reduce housework as much as possible, telephones have been 
installed in every room ; and in a small shed in the dell electricity is 
generated and supplied for lighting and vacuum cleaning The same 
shed provides cover (or the petrol gas plant, which is of the weight-driven 
type, now almost universal, and requires little attention Every bedroom 
is fitted with a fixed lavatory, with hot water, fed from a small indepen- 
dent boiler in the kitchen 

The water supply v.as something of a problem, a small well having met all 
the needs of the original cottage. A. new well had to be sunk farther up 
the orchard, and a wind-pump erected. In addition, a large cast-iron 
sectional tank, holding 5,000 gallons, was placed on the higher ground at 
the top of the orchard, giving a gravity feed to the tanks in the attic, and 
ensuring a sufficient supply to tide over any dry spells. * 
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THREE BUNG*^LO\VS 
DESIGNEDBY MAURICE 
S. R. ADAMS, A.R.I.B.A. 

I T is in the house ol mode- 
rate capacity, on a free 
and open site, that the full 
advantages of the bunga- 
low, or single-floored house, 
may be realised. Ver>’ large 
bungalows are apt to become 
rambling in plan, expensive to 
build, and costly to maintain ; iii.soao» at Mc*e'A«st 

w hile small houses, on t\\o or more floors, arc necessarily more cramped 
and box-like and do not engender the same sense of freedom Bunga- 
lows are only suitable \\here a site of generous size is available, which is 
necessary not only to prevent the rooms being overlooked, but aRo to 
allow unrestricted light and air to all the rooms. If carefully arranged, 
the bungalow plan may be more compact, v. hile being more spacious than 
the two-storied house oi similar accommodation, and as regards con- 
\enience and labour-saving the bungalow form has undoubtedly the 
advantage. 

The three bungalows illustrated here were designed to meet post-war 
conditions and limited e.xpcnditure ; ihegreatesteconomy of space, cube 
and material was therefore essential. The buildings were planned to 
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BUNGALOW AT BEMIU.L 


individual Tequirements, and designed to give an attractive but perfectly 
honest expression 'T'nere is I’nerelore notVing s^iam or iaise about these 
buildings, and the external forms are simply the natural outcome of the 
plan and mode of construction employed The walls generally are of 
brick, faced with cream-tinted rough-cast, the roofs being covered with 
sand-faced, hand-made files. Red facings are used only for the chimney 
stacks. The windows are painted white, with enamelled green for the 
doors and red for the gutters Internally the roof beams are left exposed 
and treated with solignum to match the remainder of the internal joinery. 
In the dining and principal rooms the roofs are made “ ppen,” leaving 
the tie-beams exposed, which thus provide an attractive feature. 
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■UNCALOW AT OXTtn 


The bungalow at Morecambe, now in course of erection, is arranged for 
central-heating with radiators in the bedrooms. The Jsltchen arrange- 
ments have been carefully considered, and aser\'ing-hatch communicates 
with the living-room. The special features are the arrangement of 
verandah on south front, the double-bay windows on the east front, and 
garage for a small car on north side. 

The bungalow at Bexhill has gas fires in the bedrooms and hall, electric 
light throughout, with waW plugs for vacuum cleaner in the principal 
rooms. The sit 6 adjoining sea front affords splendid views of this popu- 
lar resort. ^ 41 
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DUILDING in pise DE TERRE 



m* ©t TSRBS COTTACE AT THE AMSSSVRy FARU SETTLEMB'IT 

combined with an absence of excessive 
shrinkage in the process of drying. A pure 
clay would satisfy the former condition, ‘and 
pure sand or gravel the latter ; yet neither 
by itself could possibly be used. The earths 
ordinarily met with, however, are complex 
mixtures in which clay and sand are by no 
means the only constituents, and many of 
them possess the essential qualities. 

The design should be suited to the construc- 
tion-square or oblong, plans without breaks 
avoided and hpHmrtm t ^j^h walls should be 
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combined with an absence of excessive 
shrinkage in the process of drying. A pure 
clay would satisfy the former condition, -and 
pure sand or gravel the latter ; yet neither 
by itself could possibly be used. The earths 
ordinarily met with, however, are complex 
mixtures in which clay and sand are by no 
means the only constituents, and many of 
them possess the essential qualities 
The design should be suited to the construc- 
tion — square or oblong, plans without breaks 
being best. Gables and high walls should be 
avoided, and bedrooms formed as much as possible in the rooL 
The cost of the first pis6 single two-storey cottage at Amesburj', com- 
plete with all finishings and fittings, does not show an appreciable saving 
o\er a similar cottage In brickwork. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this cottage was the basis of all the experimental work ; that 
there were difficulties and delays ; and that the w’orkmen employed had to 
gain their practical experience on the woric. 

Work on the other two-storey cottages proceeded smoothly after the pre- 
liminary* difficulties had been surmounted, and the careful costings kept in 
regard to all the building work showthat pis5 w’alls, using ordinar>’ build- 
ing labour, can*be constructed at a cost of 15s. per yard super. 
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SOME COUNTRY HOUSES DESIGNED 
BY M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT, ARCHITECT 


T he plans and sketches on pp. 44, 47 & 48 represent an attempt 
to meet the requirements of an average family in these days. 
The ground plan of the house consists of a good-sized living- 
room or hall for the general use of the family, adjoining which is 
a parlour which may be considered the domain of the mistress of the 
house and its visitors, while the master contents himself with a small study 
or “growlery.” There is no dining-room, and it is assumed that the family 
will take its meals for the greater part of the year in the garden room to 
which the service from the kitchen is conveniently arranged The 
kitchen premises are compact and simple There is a roomy porch with 
cloak-room adjoining The position of the staircase allows of the children 
reaching their room without passing through the sitting-rooms ' 

So much for the ground plan. On the upper floor there are five bed- 
rooms ■ one room for the parents, two rooms for children, a spare room 
and a servants’ room; a bath-room over the porch, a linen cupboard, 
and, in the roof above, a box-room. 

This little house was designed for a site in the Midlands, and is now being V 
built there at a cost of £3,000, but with tiled roof and walls of brick 
Constructed of wood framing, with thatched roof, it would, perhaps, cost 
about £2,500 

In the treatment of the entrance front the aim has been to entirely ignore 
the ideals of the villa residence, with its clipped and groomed front gar- 
den. Instead, the house has been Wl set back from the road, and the 
space between house and road planted with orchard trees in grass which 
is allowed to grow at its own sweet will. Here a flock of geese would seem 
at home, and even the family washing hung from tree to tree amongst 
the apple blossom would not look amiss. On the south side of the house 
at the back there is a square rose garden of the kind of which, though the 
rose is queen she is not the exclusive occupant, and beyond this a lavm, 
some borders of perennial flowers, and a kitchen garden.' 
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SOME COUNTRY HOUSES 


The sketch of the hall shows the general character of the interior based 
on the traditions of the old farmhouse. With all our modern experi- 
ments in building I have not found anything to equal the homely comfort 
of the old farmhouse, where use seems to walk hand in hand with beauty 
of a simple kind The great open fireplace with its logs on the hearth is 
doubtless unscientific as a method of economical heating, but there is a 
dignity and breadth about this type of fireplace which seems to make it 
worth while, at any rate to those whose ideals in connection with a house 
are not entirely materialistic. Moreover, in a recess in the porch it is 
proposed to place an anthracite stove from which, if need be, a radiator 
or two may help to supply any deficiency in heating The general finish 
and features of the house are of the simplest description, and here per- 
haps necessity has proved itself a virtue If there is any art about it, it is 
the kind of art which arises naturally out of structural requirements and 
does not consist of ornament 

The three coloured illustrations (pp 45 and 49) of a modern cottage were 
evolved m the days immediately succeeding the war, when one used to 
dream of the New England which was to arise out of the ashes of the Old 
— dreams which have, for the most part, resolved themselves into night 
mares known as housing schemes In the plan illustrated it has been 
realised that the need for economy must be frankly met by considerable 
concessions Of these the most obvious is the building of cottages in con- 
tinuous rows, with fairly liberal frontages This is much better than the 
compromise of the block of two or four cottages which gives a restless 
appearance to the whole community. If cottages are to be detached 
more space is required for each than is now available, and there is no 
objection, either practical or artistic, which can be raised to continuous 
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TWO OLD HOUSES ADAPTED TO MODERN USES 

T he subjects of the two drawings, here illustrated, are old 
houses which have been altered, and re planned for present day 
living, within the past year "Eastmanton Farm’’ is a beautiful 
exampleofnativeEnghsh workmanship and dates back several 
centuries, while "Englemere Wood Lodge" belongs to the worst archi 
tectural day s of the Victorian epoch Both houses as thev now stand, are 
examples of what may be done when the end in \iew is the provision of a 
comfortable home, without incurring the expense of building anew 

Vatm" Vitrs m aio\6 oHVie^et’KsWet>DwriSTieaTl.DWVii*i-fc 
Horse Htll The village of Sparsholt, m which it is situated, has many 
old farms and cottages These buildings shew the simple lines and direct 
construction that are common to the traditional architecture of the neigh 
bourhood The walls are built of the various local materials — stone and 
flint and brick — and many are faced with plaster Almost all the roofs 
are thatched "Eastmanton Fann" was not the least picturesque house 
in the village but, owing to Its inconvenient plan and dilapidated state, 
It was marked down for demolition and a new farmhouse was to take its 
place Before the v.ork was begun, however, the owner sought furtlier 
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advice in the hope of saving this beautiful and ancient house. Expert 
examination of the building revealed the fact that, with restoration and 
additions, it would continue to serve a useful purpose for years to come. 
The architect entnisted with the work (Mr. Sydney R. Jones) made the 
arrangements of the house conform to modem standards by simple altera- 
tions and additions, and developed the plan into the form shewn by the 
illustration on page 52. A new porch was built, the living-hall w’as re- 
modelled, the dairy and wash-house were improved, a bathroom and in- 
ternal lavatory’ accommodation were pro\ided, and the farmer’s office is 
new. On the upper floor are five bedrooms, with a box-room and bath- 
room. 

It was found necessary to rebuild some of the external and partition 
w’alls, as well as part of the roof. Additional windows give more light to 
the rooms, and the fireplaces have been renewed The outward charac- 
ter of the house, however, remains unchanged, and a picturesque land- 
mark has been preserved at a cost far below’ that of building a new house 
“ Englemere Wood Lodge,” at Ascot, provides another example of 
alteration to an existing building The plan of the house has been im- 
proved, and an ample porch, constructed of oak, Is an interesting addi- 
tion. The living-room has been transformed into a ^ery pleasant apart- 
ment, and the new ingle fireplace and bay-window can be seen in the 
drawing illustrated on this page. 
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NOTES ON .THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

T he restoration of old houses and their adaptation to modern 
uses is a problem to which many architects are applying’ them- 
selves at the present time. Two instances have already been 
referred to on pages 52 and 53. The drawing reproduced op- 
posite^oSers another interesting example of possibilities in this direction. 
Many of the old Kentish oast-houses have fallen into disuse, and, with 
solid and effective brickwork, lend themselyes admirably to conversion. 
In this case, the introduction of the timber overhang to the road front 
was necessary to provide some extra space to the sleeping-rooms of the 
smaller cottage, but this meant a continuation of the bam roof, already 
weU-V.eathered, strong and substantial The windows ate of simple 
leaded lights in plain frames, and, where opening, have flat-bar case- 
ments in iron, worked in a neighbouring smithy. The circular rooms are 
formed between the old boarded drying platforms and the cone, ceiled 
over on the upper floor. The chimney between the two serves all that 
is required to heat one cottage, and knits the two oast-houses together 
effectively, co\ering the " all angles ” intersection with the bam roof 
adjoining. In this way two cottages are produced for half the cost of one. 
The house near Sevcnoaks (p. 59) is placed on a good open site, set 
anglewise and well kept back from the road This leads to an interesting 
set-out of the garden, which already contained some fine natural hedges 
of Inestimable value in designing a house and garden on old-fashioned 
lines.' The brickwork is a general motley of colour, with hand-made tiles 
to the roof-slopes, and the half-timber work, left its natural colour and 
flush with the roughed-up plaster panels, intervening The end ingle 
projection is set at an angle. The billiard-room windows on the upper 
floor command a fine view across country. Inside the work is cottage- 
like in character, and the rooms are low in pitch, wdth beamed ceilings 
and some bits of old panelling 

The bailiff’s cottage' and estate officeal Eyford, in Gloucestershire, (p 60) 
was buift a few years ago in local rubble stone and roofed with stone 
slates obtained from the well-known Eyford quarries which are on the 
estate. There is no dressed stone used, all angles being axed and built 
In with the rubble walling. This cottage and all the other building work 
on the estate have been carried out to the design of Mr Guy Dawber 
“White Bam,” Beaconsfield (pp. 60and61),was designed for a peculiar 
site, both as regards position and aspect. It was necessary that the plan 
should be one room only in width, with the entrance at one end. All the 
reception rooms had to receive a Southern aspect The building is 
finished with white stucco, the roof being covered with thick green slates 
Green trellis-york has been introduced to screen the garden from the 
entrance court- 
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o’ pearl for their enrichment. An interesting specimen of his furniture 
may be seen in the ^vrit^ng table illustrated on page 71. It is painted a 
-lemon yellow, and decorated with blue and purple flowers. The in- 
teriors of the cupboards and drawers are painted emerald green, and 
the same colour is used on the exterior edges and panels. The Donegal 
carpet shewn with this group'was designed by Mr. Noel Simmons. The 
second colour plate (p. 77) represents a suite of painted and decorated 
bedroom furniture. On pages 74 and 76 is illustrated some colour- 
combed furniture, a process Messrs. Heal have developed with notable 
success. Instead of the pseudo oak-graining of our forefathers, insepar- 
ably connected with cheap furniture, one colour is applied all over and 
left to dr>’. Then another colour is applied, entirely covering the first, 
and combed off, leaving some of the under colour showing through The 
effects acquired by this method are amazing, and the brilliance to be ob- 
tained by putting, say, blue over red is quite extraordinary. Soft misty 
effects can be achieved without their usual attendant dullness. A par- 
ticularly successful walnut group is Illustrated on page 75 The inlaid 
sideboard, with its black latticed back, is pleasing in proportion and har- 
• monious in colour. The table has a top of narrow walnut boards, striped 
aith ebony.* The small mahogany and black sideboard (p. 74) has the 
same feeling of efficiency of purpose and restraint in ornament. The 
edges are dyed black and a small inlay is introduced In the panels The 
walnut bureau, on the same page, has no Inlay. The folding-top dresser 
of unpolished oak (p. 70) is coloured with blue and black mouldings. It 
is particularly suitable for a week-end cottage, for the folding doors of 
the cupboard, when closed, keep all the crockery clean and ready for 
use. The chestnut-dresser, illustrated on the same page, also possesses 
some unusual and ingenious features By a small bow'ed plinth at the 
base of the back a sense of security is given to the crockery- which stands 
upon it'; while a useful acquisition will be found in the slide, which can 
be pulled out to enlarge the top of the dresser during the serv-ing of a 
meal. Other simple furniture by Messrs Heal, especially suitable for 
country houses and cottages, wll be found on pages 73 and 79 
Very different in character to the furniture just mentioned is the walnut 
dining-room suite by Messrs. Liberty & Company shewn on pages SO 
and 81 . Here the severe simplicity of the forms is relieved by the beau- 
tiful grain of the wood upon which the pieces rely for any decorative 
quality they possess. The plain glass panel, supported by small pillars, 
introduced at the back of the sideboard to protect the wall and to pre- 
vent anything falling behind, is a distinct advance on the heavy, ugly 
mirror and mouldings one associates with the conventional sideboard 
The simple pamted furniture designed by Mr. Percy A. Wells for Messrs 
Oetzmann and Company (p. 82) forms part of a complete set carried out 
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under the control of Mr- Hall Thorpe, R.B.A., for his colour schemes 
of furnishing On the following page are illustrated three pieces designed 
by Mr. P, Waals, who was formerly associated with that gifted designer 
and craftsman, __the late E. W. Gimson. 

We give amongst the textile fabrics a number of new designs produced 
by Mr. W. Foxton, whose energy, enterprise and acumen have done 
much to raise the artistic standard of this important branch of British 
industry. Amongst the many artists whose work he has produced none 
has shown greater talent than Miss Minnie McLeish, some of whose de- 
signs are illustrated on pages, 86, 87, 89 and 90 

Some excellent designs for textiles, by two students of the London County 
Council Central School of Arts and Crafts, are reproduced on page 
91, and a tapestry rug from the same source is shown on page 94. This 
latter was executed in the special class for disabled soldiers Two batik 
designs (p 93) by Mr Cor de Wolff, an accomplished artist who has been 
working for some time in this country, show originality in design and skill 
in execution, a remark which applies equally to the hanging by Mr. E. 
O. Hopp€ (p 92). 

The small shop-front is usually so uninteresling—either it is lacking alto- 
gether in character, or it is over-embellished with ornamentation — that 
one welcomes any eBort to break away from tbe conventional type. In 
his two designs reproduced in colour here (p. 95) Mr. Shirley Wainwright 
shows how it is possible, without great expenditure or labour, to obtain 
effects which, while they are striking, may yet satisfy entirely the decora- 
tive sense. The colour schemes ate bright and harmonious, and the 
simple decoration, mostly depending on the lines of the general design, 
show's commendable restraint. , . , 

The triptych, “ Mundus,” by Mr. Richard Garbe (p. 97) consists of a 
number of reliefs symbolizing the cosmic forces The centre section 
illustrates Terra Mater, with the four seasons on either side , above, and 
on the left and right of the cross — the pre-Christian symbol of life — are 
panels representing Man born to strife, and birth and death The top 
panel illustrates the dualism of Man, and those at each corner of the cross 
typify the four elements. The wings of the triptych represent the posi- 
tive and negative forces * — the panels on the left the sun, the chequer- 
board of peace, and light .'those on the right the moon, the chequer-board 
of war, and darkness , 

Of the remaining illustrations we would especially note the excellent 
metalwork by Mr. Bernard Cuzner (p. 99) ; Mr and Mrs Alfred Powell’s 
beautiful painted pottery (pp. 102 & 103) , and the glassware by Messrs. 
Powell & Sons (p. 104). The bottom group shows three pieces made 
originally for tbe Prince of Wales at Magdalen College. The badge was 
taken from the tomb of the Black Prince in Canterburv Cathedral. 
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“ DAVENIES," BEACONSFIELD STANLEY HAMP 
(COLLCUTT AND HAMP). ARCHITECT 
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APPLIED ART IN SWEDEN. BY 'ERIK 
WETTERGREN 

HERE are two forces, broadly speaking, that have 
given impetus to modern Swedish Industrial Art, viz., 
national tradition, and the vigorous, creative spirit 
which has been active during the last few years. It is, 
perhaps, the second of these factors which has been 
the more evident, chiefly because it has expressed itself 
in the production of machine-made articles. All mech- 
anical industry, from an artistic standpoint, is a phenomenon that has no 
permanent home. With its technical superiority as a motive-power it 
finds its way hither and thither amongst all countries where the traditional 
styles exist, styles born of handiwork which is eternal and should be in- 
violate. Not before artistic results are developed by the methods of pro- 
duction employed by mechanical industry— methods differing funda- 
mentally from those used by the handicraftsman — can such industry 
acquire style, and thus become one of the most powerful forces of the 
present day. 

Nothing, therefore, is more natural than that, at the very beginning of 
such a creative process in industrial art, even the traditional elements, 
which undoubtedly should be utilized, are eliminated, and that it is a new 
"form-world” — as international as industry itself — which makes its ap- 
pearance on the scene. And yet, even here, there exist within the 
modem Swedish industrial movement creative forces in which the 
national spirit lives so intensively that it leaves its impress on this mech- 
anical work, more especially oft the output of those designers who em- 
body in their productions their artistic ideas. But these artists are sur- 
rounded by works which are the outcome of a powerful movement which 
is endeavouring to preserve and utilize the teachings, the technicalities 
and patterns which peasant skill and taste acquired during the course of 
centuries, and which have come down to us as a priceless inheritance. 
This home-sloyd (handicraft) movement, as it is called, is one element in 
present-day artistic production ; the effort which is being made in the 
field of mechanical industry to turn out goods oi high quality is another, 
and, for the moment, the more prominent feature. 

The mainspring of this movement was centred in an old-established and 
venerable institution called the Svenska Slojdforemng (Swedish Sloyd, 
or Handicrafts Association) which has just completed the seventy-fifth 
year of its existence. From the very beginning of the new movement, 
some eight years ago, it was realized by the leading spirits of the Associa- 
tion that it voulti not be possible to attain productions of really high 
quality until sound execution and good material were brought into har- 
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mony with beautiful and expressive form. The problem, therefore, was 
to bring the masters of form — the artists — into touch with the manufac* 
turers and retailers It is unnecessary to point out the number of diffi- 
culties and prejudices which had to be overcome before such an aim could 
be achieved. Face to face with the artist’s suspicion of the manufac- 
turer’s mammon-worship and contempt for genius stands the manufac- 
turer’s doubt of the impractical and self-willed artist, a doubt shared 
equally by the retailer, obsessed, as the latter usually is, by his respect for 
the " stock article ” and the supposed conser^•atism of his public. In 
order to try and bridge this initial difficulty, the Slojdforemng established 
a special institution called “ The Bureau of Information. ” The object 
of this bureau %as, on the one hand, to discoier such artists as seemed 
specially suited for a particular branch of the work, to interest them in 
that work, and to assist them to obtain a thorough knowledge of, and inti- 
mate acquaintance with, its details. On the other hand, the Bureau was 
to try and arouse in the manufacturer a desire for artistic help — or rather 
to give him an insight into the commercial value of such help, — and, 
finally, to bring the artist and manufacturer together 
The first fruit of any importance of the Bureau's activity was seen in the 
** Domestic Exhibition,” as it was called, which w’as arranged in Stock- 
holm in 1916-17 by the Svenska 5f6/d/orc«i«^. The official object of this, 
exhibition was to show a collection of simple objects for furnishing and 
decorating the home, from beds to coffee cups, from cooking ranges to 
ornamental vases, and so forth. But behind all this was the desire to at- 
tain more permanent results in the production of cheap, yet beautiful 
goods, and so -to justify the newly-csiabltshed co-operation between art 
and industry. The result of the exhibition was both depressing and en- 
couraging. The depressing element was confined to one branch, namely, 
the furniture section, for which, as the result of a competition, there had 
been arranged no less than twenty-three excellent types of rooms. The 
Association's hope that these models would come into general use 
through mass production was blasted in consequence of the fact that at( 
that time the furniture trade was doing such a flourishing business in the 
old models that manufacturers simply refused to try 'any experiments 
with new’ types, the success of which they considered problematical. 
But later these exhibited types came into vogue to some extent in con- 
sequence of the Slojdforening presenting applicants gratis W’ith full-size 
working drawings. 

Far more satisfactory is the improvement in the quality of the recent pro- 
ductions emanating from a number of other branches of industry, more 
especially from the china factories. The origin of this ‘improvement 
'was, as a matter of fact, the criticism levelled at this trade by the lead- 
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